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they assure us, to be no lowering of life ; our
highest hopes and pleasures, and all our pro-
foundest consolations, are to still remain to us ;
and ' so long as man is man,7 says Miss Bevington,
< virtue, as virtue, will never cease to be admirable.'

Such are the counter-statements that I am
again about to deal with, and which I trust to
end by setting in a far plainer light. Here and
there, perhaps, I shall have for a moment to
repeat myself; but I agree with Mr. Herbert
Spencer in not much regretting this. ' For only,'
as that writer says, * by varied iteration can alien
conceptions be forced upon reluctant minds.'

What I have to do chiefly, however, is not
to repeat, but to correct myself. In parts of
niy former writings there has been a certain
ambiguity, with which both my critics have
very justly taxed me. It lies in my nse of the
two words virtue and morality, which on certain
occasions I have seemed to confound with
happiness; and, indeed, in the cases I am
referring to, they practically were inseparable.
In thought, however, at any rate, they are
always distinct things ; and we shall save much
confusion if we transfer this distinction to
language, and resolve always to retain it there.